MEN OF POWER
name than these three of Milton. That they were un-
dutiful and without affection is beyond question. Yet
the fault may not be altogether their own. Their
mother, Mary Powell, who had deserted Milton (and
returned to him only in her poverty), who had feared
him but had never understood or loved him, had prob-
ably influenced her children against him from their
childhood. Nor is Milton entirely blameless. He had
never educated them except to teach the two younger
ones how to pronounce Greek, Latin, Italian, and
French so that they might read to him. But they did
not understand what they read. To them he was the
stern, irritable, remote taskmaster, absorbed in his
own work in which they had no sympathy. Whatever
the explanation, the fact remains: these are his com-
panions. Little wonder that, when a political amnesty
grants him his liberty, he marries a third wife, a gentle-
woman, Elizabeth MinshuU, who, though not his in-
tellectual equal, could at least minister to him ungrudg-
ingly.
Under these conditions Milton now writes the most
magnificent and sublimely audacious epic in the English
language. An ordinary man would have given up in
despair. But Milton is no ordinary man. Two great
faiths sustain him: his faith in the ultimate justice of
God and his faith in his own powers of expression.
Out of these springs his courage to go on. He will
write no more of the passing show of politics; he will
write of the whole spiritual history of the human race.
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